


HE JUMPED 
OFF 
STIRLING 
CASTLE 
WITH 
FEATHERS 
ROUND 

HIS NECK 


VER heard of John Damian, 
Scotland’s first “airman” ? 
Round about 450 years ago, 

John, who was Abbot of Tung- 
land, set the rumour going 
that he was going to give a 
display of fiying. His aero- 
drome was—the top of Stir- 
ling Castle. He said he had 
discovered the “true mixture 
of air-worthy substances,” 
with which he had_ con- 
structed a pair of wings. 


“T shall fly from Scotland to 
France within the hour,” said 
Abbot John. 


On September 22, 1507, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, John 
Damian mounted the walls of 
Stirling Castle. Round his 
neck and trailing down his 
spine were a pair of wings 
which he had caused to be 
made for himself of “ featheres 
from divers foulis.” 

It was raining heavily; the 
skies were leaden, and it was 
ominously calm. 

But in spite of the inhospi- 
tality of the weather, great 
crowds had gathered in the 
grounds of Stirling Castle. The 
King was there with his court, 
and Damian. bowed three times 
gracefully from on high to His 
Majesty. 

The crowd, at first noisy and 
excited, stood silent as John 
Damian gathered up his wings 
and spread out his arms. 








STOKER 





ELFORD 


HERES A YOUNG 
LADY WALKING 





DOWN THE 
LANE 


A YOUNG lady stepped off 
the bus at Moors Road, 
Brambridge, Hampshire, and 
walked to No. 1 Dean Cottages. 

She was in overalls, and had 
just finished a day‘s work keep- 
ing the wheels turning. 

The young lady was Mrs. Ivy 
Elford, wife of Stoker Elford. 
In addition to keeping house, 
this plucky youngwoman works 
up to twelve hours a day mak- 
ing railway engines. 

“TI don’t mind the work.” 
Mrs. Elford told us. 

Around her neck, in contrast 
to the grimy overalls, hangs a 
gold chain with a cross and an 
engagement ring. She wears 
the ring there because the 
stone might be damaged at 
work, 

“Tt’s my most valued pos- 
session next to my photograph, 
so I would hate to have it dam- 
aged,” she explained. From 
her overall pocket your wife 
drew out a photograph, Stoker 
Elford, that was taken just 
after you were married. 

Several relatives and neigh- 
bours have been asking after 
you, among them Chris and 
Bill, who send best wishes, your 
father, Mrs. Pearce at the 
“Rising Sun,’ and your wife’s 
family. 

Your wife sends you her love 
and a big kiss 








And then, without further 
ado, John bent his legs, 
straightened them, and sprang 
into the air. ea 
But—Scotland’s first air flight 

ended almost before it had be- 
gun. John Damian crashed 
and struck the foot of the wall 


immediately before him with a} j 


thud. He had not flown a soli- 
tary yard. 

There John Damian lay in 
his feathers, with his thigh- 
bone fractured. His experi- 
ment may have failed, but he 
had not given up his theory. 

As rescuers ran up to help 
him, John Damian dragged 
himself into a sitting position 
and lectured the crowd :— 

“iMy wings,” said he, “ were 
composed of various kinds of 
feathers, including those of 
cocks and hens. These birds 
have a certain natural attrac- 
tion towards the earth, and that 
is why I fell.” 

Added the stubborn Scot: 
‘If my wings had been made 
of eagles’ feathers alone, then 
that same sort of sympathy 
would have attracted me to the 
skies.” 

But Scotland’s first aero- 
naut never tried again. 





Savages Can Teach 


Our Scientists 
Something 


Says RUSSELL SINCLAIR 


NE day not long ago, in 

Kenya, a party of natives, 
accompanied by their head- 
man, came to the British offi- 
cials and protested against the 
cutting down of a baobab tree, 
one of the great leathery giants 
with far-reaching branches. 
The tree was to be cut down, 
for a new road was being 
planned. 

When asked why they didn’t 
want the tree removed: they all 
exclaimed with one voice that 
“it was the tree that gave the 
kraals their children.” That 
seemed pure superstition. But 
the natives continued their pro- 
test that the baobab tree was 
“mwiko.” 

But it wasn’t superstition at 
all. This particular tree was 
not cut down; the road was 
made to by-pass it, because a 
botanist from (Capetown _volun- 
teered an explanation. He had 
got it from a pathologist. 

The reason the blacks gath- 
ered the leaves of the tree at 
dawn and made a special gruel 
of them was because the 
baobab’s leaves are rich in 
calcium and vitamin E. And 
both are very valuable factors 
in human fecundity. But the 


HYENAS ON THE. BINGE. 
He and several other men 
en went out into the woods 

and dug up a root called 

“kasabo,” which they brought 

to the camp. They boiled the 

root and soaked some meat and 
bones in the liquid. These they 
laid in the track of the hyenas. 

Next morning there were a 
number of the beasts walking 


about as if stupefied. Some 
were lying helpless on the 
ground. The tribesmen then 


went out and killed every one, 
taking their skins. 


We knew that the “kasabo” 
root was poison, but no white 
man | ever heard of had seen 
it administered in this -way 
to make hyenas drunk—on 
poison. 

That is not the end of the 
mysteries of the “ kasabo ” root. 
I have seen natives eat it. 
When the rains come and the 
other food is scarce, the bush- 
men gather these roots and 
bring them to the kraal. 

The women boi: the roots, 
shred them, tie them in bundles 
of grass, soak them for several 
days in running water—and 
then make a kind of porridge 
with them. And very appetis- 
ing it is. too. 

Another root, which white 


ee 





and dozens 
vegetables. 


_The natives eat 32 different 
kinds of poultry and game 
birds, which range from small 
wood-peckers to big eagles. 
And it is a commonplace for a 
woman in the kraal to know 
about fifty ways of making a 
meat meal. 

Yet meat does not figure 
largely in native dishes. If a 
buck or an elephant is killed 
there is a great feast, but even 
then the rules for the division 
of the carcase are very strict. 


Special portions of the meat 
are allowed to the hunte; 
‘the old men, the women an 
the children, and nobody ever 
Greams of taking anybody 
else’s share. 

Insects, strangely enough, 
form a big part of the diet, 
especially of the children. 
Kraals keep an insect-pot, and 


of other green 


leaves must be first dried in men regard merely as a deadly into this go caterpillars (some 
a cool place, 








pata 


How did ‘the savages discover 
this knowledge? Nobody 
knows, but it is only one in- 
stance among many where 
native knowledge beats our 
scientific information. 

I remember in Upper Rho- 
desia many years ago we were 
camped in a_ district that 
hyenas frequented. We trie 
shooting them at night when 
they were on the prowl; but 
they still continued to pester 
us. The head-man of a native 
village came to us and offered 
to rid us of the hyenas if we 
would give him a “stick of 
tobacco.’ We gave him the 
sfick. 





TO YOU—A 
BAOBAB ; 
TO THEM, VITAMINS 





poison, is “muhogo.” It grows 





A LEETLE 


in most kraal gardens, and if 
eaten raw will kill with cer- 
tainty; but when the native 
women skin and roast it, the 
poison seems to evaporate, and 
the meal is quite appetising. 
Science can’t tell why these 
facts are so. 


d CHIPS FOR ENERGY. 


In the Bisa kraals of Rho- 
desia. “fish and chips” are a 
favourite dish, even if they are 
not quite like ours. They have 
many kinds of fish, and their 
chips are made of “muhogo” 
roots with pumpkins, beans, 
cucumbers and other veget- 
toy but mostly ‘“ muhogo” 
roots. 


It has been proved by white 
dietetic experts that this 
native diet is responsible for 
the energy of the Bisa men 
and women. When they start 
a dance they often keep danc- 
ing for four or five hours; 
and then leave off only for a 
short rest. 


fish are caught by another 
poisonous root called “ububa.” 
The fishermen dig up the root, 
bruise it, and throw it into the 
rivers at dusk. Next morning 
they go out and collect the fish 
which are lying stupefied on 
the water ready to be caught. 

The Capetown Medical School 
has classified over 300 different 
kinds of wild vegetables which 
the natives use, but which no 
white would dare to eat. 

Apart from these vegetables, 
there are thirty different kinds 
of mushrooms, forty kinds of 
numpkins, potatoes and beans, 


several inches in length), grubs, 
locusts and ants. 


PASS THE GRUB-BOX. 


White experts in diet have 
proved that caterpillar soup is 
far more nourishing than 
chicken broth; and the native 
grubs are of better food value 
than roast pork. 

Sometimes native children 
can be seen eating locusts and 
ants raw, and I have often seen 
these insects roasted and put 
on a reed, which the children 
relish like a white child rel- 
ishes a sugar apple. The insects 
can also be dried, ground up, 
and used as soup powders. 


In the Eyassi plains, east of 
Victoria Nyanza, the boys and 
girls collect beetles, toads, liz- 
ards, snakes and scorpions for 
the cook-~pots. _ One grub, the 
“ chilengwa-grub,” is very hard 
to find. 

if a young lover wants to 
give his lady a real treat he 
often hacks down the roots 
of a tree where the grubs are 
found, and presents her with 
one. Then she knows he 
really loves her. 


The drinks of most kraals 
consist of honey-water, grain- 
beer and milk. Some men live 
almost entirely on the beer; 
but the children drink enor- 
mous quantities of sour milk, 
and grow lusty on it. 


Ig WOOLTON LISTENING 2? 


It all depends on the cooking, 
probably ; but it has been ad- 
mitted by Government experts 
in Africa that the savages can 
give tips to the whites on the 
matter of what food nourishes 
and what doesn’t. 


Some time ago» when two 
children from the Victoria 
Nyanza district were taken 
from their kraal to Johannes- 
burg and given some European 
form of salads, they said that 
they couldn’t eat it, as they 
were used to having their food 
“properly cooked.” 


Send your— 
Stories, Jokes 


and ideas 
to the Editor 
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The Worst Crime 
in the World 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 





IATHER BROWN was wan- 
dering through a picture 
gallery with an expression that 
Suggested that he had not come 
there to look at the pictures. 
Indeed, he did not want to 
took at the pictures, although 
he liked pictures well enough. 

Not that there was anything 

immoral or improper about 

these highly modern pictorial 
designs. 

He would indeed be of an in- 
flammable temperament who 
was stirred to any of the more 
pagan passions by the display 
of interrupted spirals, inverted 
cones and broken cylinders on 
the walls. 

The truth is that Father 
Brown was looking for a young 
friend who had appointed that 
somewhat incongruous. meet- 
ing-place. ; 

The young friend was also a 
young relative; one of the few 
relatives that he had. Her 
name was Betty Fane, and she 
was the child of a sister who 
had married into a race of re- 
fined but impoverished squires. 
As the squire was dead as well 
as impoverished, Father Brown 
Stood in the relation of a pro- 
tector as well as a priest, and 
in some sense a guardian as 
well as an uncle. 


Blinking about the groups 
in the gallery—some of whom 
he knew and others not—the 
priest’s interest was aroused 








by a lithe and alert young’ 
man, very well dressed, and 
looking rather like a for- 
eigner, because, while his 
bmrd was cut in a spade 
shape, like an old Spaniard’s, 
his dark hair was cropped so 
close as to look like a tight 
black skull-cap 
Among the people the priest 
did not particularly want to 
know was a very dominant- 
looking lady, sensationally 
dressed in scarlet, with a mane 
of yellow hair. She had a 
powerful and rather unwhole- 
some complexion, and when 
she looked at anybody she cul- 
tivated the fascinations of a 
basilisk. She towed in atten- 
dance behind her a short man 
with a big beard and a very 
broad face, with long, sleepy 
slits of eyes. The expression of 
his face was benevolent; but 
his bull neck, when seen from 
behind, looked a little brutal. 
Father Brown gazed at the 
lady, feeling that the appear- 
ance and approach of his niece 
would be an agreeable com 
trast. 
It was, therefore, with a cer- 
tain relief that he turned at 





CROSSWORD CORNER 









CLUES DOWN. 





1 Pacify. 2 Hat. 3 Double, 4 Pronoun, 5 Fish’s HDA LIL |S) 
organ, 6 Extremities, 7 Required. 8 Make (PIAIRIOL/E RENE 

wealthy. 10 Rumashore. 11 Strikingly. 13 ([PIRE\VVMIMEINAICE 

Vehicle, 15 Boat. 18 Meshed fabric, 19 Tennis (L/E/ABBRIVITMBPH IP 

shot, 210 Fall. 22 Warms before fire. 23 Re- ERMSICOIRICIHEIN 

current series. 25 Young person, 27 Verbal. 28 EIAIL HIE |D: 

Trifles. 31 Space of time. 33 Insect. 34 Boy's REINAPIEIRIY x 

mame, 56 Pronoun. ClO|BEENOIDEEN' | |P 

WIAIRID/SMERIAITIE! 

VIEIRIV ENAMEL 

[P} SBPIOMS 


| JANE | 


CLUES ACROSS. 
@ Sailing ship, 

5 Wntertainment. 
9 On 


Silk fabric. 
Slope. 

Vulture. 
Unburnished, 
Perched, 

Long footwear. 
Dominant. 
Number. 
Clumsy patich. 
Chest of 
drawers. 
Kitchen 
utensil, 
Hawthorn, 
Deed. 
Examine into. 
Ait. 
Stratum, 
Irrigate, 
Otherwise. 
Curved glass, 


Solution to Yester. 
day’s Problem. 























\T WON'T BE THE 
SORT OF WEDDING WE'D 





the sound of his name and saw 
another face that he knew. 
it was the sharp but not 

unfriendly face of a lawyer 
named Granby, whose patches 
‘of grey hair might almost 
have been the powder from 
a wig, so incongruous were 
they with his youthful energy 
of movement. He was one 
of those men in the City who 
run about like schoolboys in 
and out of their offices. He 
looked as if he wanted to run 
round ,in_ that fashionable 
picture gallery, and he fretted 
as he glanced to left and 
right seeking somebody he 
knew. 

“T didn’t know,” said Father 
Brown, smiling, “that you were 
a patron of the New Art.” 

“TI didn’t know that 
were,” retorted the other. 
came here to catch a man.” 

The lawyer then ruminated 
a moment, and said abruptly: 
“Look here, I know you can 
keep a secret. Do you know 
Sir John Musgrave?” 

“No,” answered the priest. 
“But I should hardly have 
thought he was a secret, al« 
though he hides himself in a 
eastle. Isn’t he the old man 
they tell all those tales about— 
how he lives in a tower with 
a real portcullis and draw- 
bridge and generally refuses to 
emerge from the Dark Ages? 
Is he one of your clients ?.” 

“No,” said Granby shortly. 
“Tt’s his son, Captain Mus- 
grave, who has come to us. But 
the old man counts.a good deal 
in the affair. \ Look here, this 
is confidential, as I say, but I 
ean confide in you.” 

Granby dropped his voice 
and drew his friend apart into 
a deserted side gallery 

“This young Musgrave,” 

he said, “wants to raise a 

big sum from us on a post- 

obit on his old father in 

Northumberland. The old 

man‘s long past 70 and pre- 

sumably will obit some time 
or other; but. what about 
the obit, so to speak? What 
will happen afterwards to 
his cash and _ castles and 
portcullises? It’s a very fine 
estate and still worth a lot, 
but, strangely enough, it 
isn’t entailed. So you see 
how we stand. The question 
is—is the old man friendly?” 

“Well,” said Father Brown, 
“T can’t help you. I never met 
Sir John Musgrave, and I un- 
derstand very few people do 
meet him nowadays. Is his son 
the sort of man who would be 
cut off with a shilling?” 

“Well, Tm doubtful,” 
answered the other. “Captain 


you 
“y 





UT WE SHALL HAVE 
A WIZARD WEEK 


TOGETHER — BEFORE ff 


OFFICE — AND 

THE COLONEL 

AND HIS WIFE 
SAS WITNESSES! 


M SENT ABROAD, | 
EAREST! 4 


AND THEN 
You'LL COME BACK— 
AND FIND ME 
WAITING FOR You, 

DARLING ! 








Musgrave’s very popular and 
brilliant and a great figure in 
society ; but he’s a great deal 
abroad, and he’s been a jour- 
nalist.” 


“Well,” said Father Brown, 
“that’s not a crime. At least, 
not always.” 

“Nonsense!” said Granby 
curtly. “You know what I 
mean—he’s rather a_ rolling 
stone ; journalist, lecturer, 


actor, all sorts of things. I’ve 
got to know where lI stand... . 
Why, there he is.” 
And the solicitor, who had 
been stamping impatiently 





ALLIED PORTS 


Guess the name of this 
ALLIED PORT from_ the 
following clue to its letters. 


(My first is in PADDLE, not in 
SCULL, 

My second’s in FRAMEWORK, 
not in HULL, 

My third is in CUBIC, not 
CAPACITY, 

My fourth’s not in WISDOM, 
but SAGACITY, 

My fifth is in TRUTHFUL, not 
'VERACITY, 

My sixth is in FLAGS, and not 

_in BUNTING, 

My last’s in PURSUIT, but not 
in HUNTING. 7 

(Answer on Page 3) 

















From “The Secret 
By Permission of M 


about the gallery, turned 
suddenly and darted into the 
more crowded room at a run. 
He was running towards the 
tall and well-dressed. young 
man with the short hair and 
the foreign-looking beard. 


The two walked away to- 
gether talking, and for some 
moments afterwards Father 
Brown followed them with his 
screwed, short-sighted eyes. 
His gaze was shifted and re- 
called, however, by the breath- 
less and even ‘boisterous Ti- 
val of his niece, Betty. Rather 
to the surprise of her uncle 
she led him back into the emp- 
tier room and planted him on a 
seat that was like an island in 
that sea of floor. 

“I’ve got something | must 
tell you,” she said. “It’s so 
silly that nobody else will 
understand it.” 


“You overwhelm me,” said 
Father Brown. “Is it about 
this business your mother 


started telling me about? En- 
gagements and all that? Not 
what the military historians 
call a general engagement.” 
“You know,” she _ said, 
“that she wants me to he en- 
yaged to Captain Musgrave.” 
“T- didn't,” said FPather 





TO-DAY'S PICTURE QUIZ | 





Such marvellous eyes and such a sweet, seductive voice. 
Maybe it wasn’t her eyes you used to look at. 
give a guess to whom they belong. t 

in iNo. 162: Joan Blondell and \Deanna (Durbin. 


Anyway, 
Answer to Picture Quiz 





AN you complete the square 
below, in which two num- 
bers are already filled in, so 
that the three lines across and 
the three lines down each total 
100, while the two diagonals 
each total 77? °° 
(Solution in No. 164). 


of Father Brown” 
rs. G.-K. Chesterton 





Brown with resignation, “but 
Captain Musgrave seems to be 
quite a fashionable topic.” 
“Of course, we're very poor,” 
she said, “and it’s no good say- 
ing it makes no difference. . .” 
“Do you want to, marry 
him?” asked Father Brown, 
looking at her through his 
half-closed eyes. 
She frowned at the floor, and 
answered in a lower tone :— 
“I thought I did. At least, 
I think I thought I did. But 
I've just had rather a shock.” 
“Then tell us all about it.” 
“| heard him laugh,” she 
said. Pp 
(Continued to-mcrrow) 






today 


1. A haslet is a ventilation 

ole in brickwork, a bird, a 
piece of meat, a small turnip, 
a type of drainpipe. 

2. Who wrote (a) The Chap- 
lain of the Fleet, (b) A Fleet 
in Being? 

3. Which of the following is 
an intruder, and why?—1832, 
1848, 1857, 1896, 1904, 1916. 

4. Who wa the wife of 
Oe Wucrema 

5. ere does “Smote them 
hip and thigh” come from? 

_6. Does Shakespeare men- 
tion tennis? 


For 


7. Which of the following are 
mis-spelt?—Mandrill, angoe, 
PL DeaEees, Manicure, Mana- 

in 


8. How many legs has an 
ant? 


9. Who was Mrs. Malaprop? 


Answers to Quiz 
in No. 162 


1. Australian native dance. 
_2. (a) E. M, Forster, (b) Kip- 
ling. 

3. Sir John Simon was never 
Prime Minister; all the others 
were. 

4. 250 yards. 

5. Lewis Carroll in “Through 
the Looking Glass.” 

6. Arthur. 

7. Presbyter, Mangy. 

8. 24, 12 011 each side. 

9. Agnes Fleming. 

10. “Widow of fifty.” Sheri- 
en, in “The School for Scan- 
al. 

11. 1877. 

12, Albert Chevalier. 


WANGLING 
WORDS-_.. 


_ 1.—Place the same two letters, 
in the same order, both before 
and after ALG, to make a word. 

2.—Rearrange the letters of 
CARE OF LIMB, to make a 
seaside resort. 

3.—Altering one letter at a 
time, and making a new word 
with each alteration, change: 
SOAP into SODA, BLOW into 
THAT, STAG into HUNT, COIN 
into NOTE, 

4.—How many four-letter and 
five-letter words can you make 
from ANTIQUARIANS? 


Answers to Wangling 
Words—No. 118 


1. CHaffinCH. 

2. LOWESTOFT. 

3. BOOT, BOAT, MOAT, 
MOST, LOST, LOSE, ROSE, 
ROTE, RATE, RACE, LACE. 

LYRE, LORE, PORE, PORT, 
POST, MOST, MOAT, BOAT, 








Solution to Word Ladder 
in No. 162. 


BOAS, BIAS, LIAS, LIAR. 
BALD, BOLD, HOLD, HELD, 
HEAD. 
BELL, BELT, BEST, REST, 
RUST, RUSH, PUSH, 
4.'Same, Mare, Ream, Mire, 
Rime, Lime, Mile, Bear, Bare, 
Bale, Lame, Meal, Beam, Sire, 


Rise, Able, Real, Lair, Liar, 
Rail, Base, Eras, etc. 
Miser, Sable, Arise, Serai, 
Bears, Bares, Abler, Bream, 
il, Blear, , , 5 
Smssr, Reams, Islam, Rails, 
ete. ; 
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No. 163 ee GOOD MORNING - 





BEELZEBUB JONES 


JUST A MINUTE, BOYS—\\ 
LEMME GIT TH' DOPE 
ON THIS HYAR 


" BELATIVE NUTHIN'! SOMEBODY 
HAS GOTTA BE H/§ DAD, 
HIS MOM —AN' | CHOOSE 

\ 70 BE HIS UNCLE! 6 


x 


HIYA ,BUD = COME 


7 UNKY? DID YUH HEAR 
TUH YOBE UNAY 








ERE'S TO THE \ "ES, BELINDA 
MASCOT OF THE} COR!-ITS ) HAS MADE A 





WE ALL STOPS AT A LITTLE PLACE 
| KNOW ON THE CANAL AND 
CELEBRATE THE WAY WE SAVED 
3 THE FREIGHT 
AN SCUTTLED 
THAT GON- 
GOOZLER 


CARRY ON WIV THE CARGO 


THE FREIGHT- BUT 
A JUST AS IF NOTHING HAD 


| CANT GET IT OUTA 
MY HEAD IT WAS 2 
ONY A HEAP 0’ 
SAFETY RAZOR 
BLADES! 














LOH, HELLO dj SWEE'PEA A, 


STi 
bie hlies tary you LiKe A Nice 


SHEMALE 





F3 1CE CREAM S004? P 


HAH! 1 SUSPOSE 
Ya USED SPINACH 
ON POPEYE? 

















ME TO DEFINE THE 
ORDINARY MAN ~TOSAY 
WHO HE /S —ALL 1CAN 
SAY /8 — ('m BLOWED 
fF 1 KNOWS 

















VOTES AT ELECTIONS — 
hiHO PAYS. THE TAXES 

AND GOES 70 THE WARS 
70 FIQHT—HE HAS BEEN | 
CREDITED WITH EVERY 
VIRTUE , HE HAS BEEN 
ACCUSED OF EVERY 


DOCTOR WATCHWEED 
—HAVE YOU ANYTHING 
TO CONTRIBUTE 
TO TH’ 

SUBJECT? 



















— ALL HE SAID WAS 
THAT THE ORDINARY, 
‘| MAN AAS THE 
MAN IN THE 
















THEMSELVES TO HIM 
AND WITH HIM THEY 
HAVE ALL CLAIMED 
FELLOWSHIPS — 













MORU RETURNS WITH 
NEWS OF THE PRISONER 
WHICH GALA'S SENTRIES 
HAVE CAUGHT... 


Yo 

“4, 

FOLLOW YOU?) FOLLOWING ME) 44, 2! 
AROUND Sys 






OLA IS KEPT OUT 
OF THE WAY UNTIL 
“|WE'VE HAD A TALK 


= | 





WITH GALA'S FRIENDS! 








= 
V ANYWAY, THIS IS THE 
MAIN MUCH-CACKLING 
ROAD AND WERE THE 
STRATEGIC RESERVES’ 
—S$0 WE STAYS PUT, 
CEDRIC, IN CASE 'E 4 


AND IF & DOES ~— 
WELL, (TLL BE JUST 
700 BAD IF £9 LET 18 


60 MAYBE WERE SITTIN’ \ 
/ERE GETTIN’ PINS AN! 





LAWYERS AIN'T NATURAL 
—S0 MAYBE THAT 
BOMB JUST BOUNCED 


WIV A BOMB AT OFF 1M, SEE? 


S70W-IN-THE-HOLD 
STATION 


S 








John Nelson 


looks Back—4 — 


NNOUNCEMENTS that England will play 

Scotland twice at Soccer this season, and 
perhaps three times, set memory racing back 
to some of the great battles between the “auld 
enemies,” when wee Alan Morton automatically 
picked himself as the Scots’ outside-tleft. 


“Little Blue Devil” was the description a 
perplexed full-back once applied to him. The 
name stuck. Every England defender who 
encountered him came to the conclusion that 
he had as many wiles as any imp of wicked- 
ness ever possessed. 


He was in a class by himself. Memory re 
calls no one in the long history of the game 
more sure of selection were it needful to pick 
a world team from the players of all time for a 
match on the Elysian fields. 

His father, a colliery proprietor, had a farm 
at Shotts, and it was on the farm fields_that 
five boys and three girls, brothers and sisters, 
learned to play football and other ball games. 

It was during the four years he was at 
Airdrie Academy that attention was first drawn 
to him. Here was a wee laddie—at his hefitiest 
he was only 5ft. 34in. tall and 10st. 41bs. in 
weight—who could use bothefeet with equal 
readiness. and he had a strong shot in each, 


He could dribble a ball as few were able 
to do, and he had a most elusive body swerve 
that enabled him to go inwards or outwards 
iat will, without dropping from top speed. A 
flick of the foot enabled him to do what 
seemed like a totem dance as worried defen; 
ders threatened to bar his way. 


No one in such circumstances knew the way 
he would go; he always seemed to find the un- 
suspected angle. His native Partick did not 
realise until it was too late what a treasure 
they might have had for the asking. 

Airdrie saw him, and he played in one match 
for them against Motherwell. It was a frien 
benefit game and he was at centre-forward. 
Airdrie did not appear greatly impressed, 
although they liked the boy. 

Then a family neighbour asked if he would 
like to play for Queen’s Park. That was dur- 
ing the last war. He jumped at the chance. 
For a couple of months the amateurs played 
him in their Strollers’ team—their second 
eleven—but then he figured for the seniors 
against Third Lanark at Hampden Park. 
The Queen’s Park forward line in that match 

was: E. \Garvie (killed in the war), Alan Mor- 
ton, his brother Robert Monton, Gordon, Hoare, 
and C. LL. Buchan (a Peebles: man). 


As he scored in that match against a goal- 
keeper so redoubtable as Jimmy Brownlie, he 
was the proudest youth in all Glasgow that 
night. 

For six seasons he remained with Queens, 
and then astonished the world by becoming a 
professional player with Rangers. He d 
meanwhile played .for Scotland in the Victory 
ee and was definitely a player with 
a jure. 


Morton was the first man Mr. Willie Struth — 


engaged for the momentous 1920-21 season, 
when Rangers went through without defeat 
until their 24th match. 


As luck would have it, this professional debut — 


was against his old friends from Airdrie at 
Ibrox. The student engineer who was to be- 
come a mine manager established a left-wing 
connection with a miner, Cairns, that wa's to 
become memorable. 

It is common knowledge how he remained in 
football long enough to earn every honour open 
to him, some of them many times over. 

An excellent golfer, a lawn tennis player of 
no small merit. and now a director of his old 
club, Alan Morton goes down to history as an 
outstanding example of clean and healthy 
sportsmanship. 

A little man, as already explained, a prob- 
lem to every defence, yet he went through 
his career with only one accident—a damaged 
thigh, against Dundee, which kept him out of 
the game for a month. 

Could there be any better evidence of the 
truth of the claim that brain can always beat 
brawn at Soccer whenever it is properly em- 
ployed ? 

Although a professional for so many years, 
fie did not allow the game to absorb his entire 
attention. He carried on his studies as a mi i 
engineer, and qualified for the important p 
he now -holds, \ 





Solution to Allied Ports: 
DOUGLAS. 


LAUGH WITH SHAUN MacALLISTER 


“ TUST think. My uncle has been working 
for twenty years for one boss.” 





“Mine has been married for twenty years, \ 


too.” 
* * * * 

“(Mary,” said the mistress to her clumsy ser- 
vant, “you break more china than your whole 
ee would pay for. How can we put a stop 

s?” 

“Well,” said Mary, “one way would be to 

raise my wages.” : A 
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